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the sufferings of the early Christians and Protestants, and
drew fresh determination from his picture of a tyran-
nical and merciless Church. Innumerable sermons were
preached on texts taken from his pages. The Convocation
of 1571 proposed that his book should be placed in the
houses of bishops, deans, dignitaries, and in cathedrals,
where the Monumenta Martyrum was to take second place
only to the Bible.
Its popularity was natural. Protestants took their stand
upon the Bible, which they believed the Church had both
misinterpreted and deliberately prevented Christians from
reading. They had nothing else to support their opinion.
They had neither centuries of tradition nor a majestic back-
ground of history to support them; and while they might not
waver in their opinion, they inevitably felt at a disadvantage
when arguing with the ablest of their opponents. Ridley
felt, and was, the equal of the Catholic Bishop Bonner; but
Ridley was an exception. The majority of the men who
came before the ecclesiastical courts charged with heresy
were ordinary men, with no learning, no knowiedge of
Greek and Roman authors, and no subtleties in their
intellectual equipment. They had only read and re-read
the Bible. Foxe both gave them a battery of new facts to
support their case and confirmed them in the belief that
they were right. He had written what he called a Church
History, and there is no reason to suppose that he did not
mean to produce an objective account of Christianity from
the time that Jesus lived. But the history of Christianity
was for Foxe the process by which the true teaching of Jesus
had been deliberately falsified or deliberately kept away
from the people, and he therefore saw religious development
as the struggle of a few enlightened minds against the
Church. Tins was the drama that he emphasised in his
work, and that so strengthened his Protestant readers.
Other qualities added to its popularity. Foxe gave Pro-
testantism an historical background, an historical justifica-
tion. Before it appeared, the majority of Protestants in-
evitably felt cut off from their immediate past, because they
had always thought of it as Catholic, and this feeling of
loneliness became all the greater when, particularly in
Mary's reign, they found that their faith had turned society
against them. However strongly they might feel that they
were right, however much they might reflect on how the
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